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groups to follow their own choices regarding their educational preferences and careers.
Although generalizations are precarious, the modern ideal has often looked to an
educational system that is basically integrative as well as libertarian: while the tradi-
tional system has leaned toward the disjunctive and the authoritarian.
Secular and Scientific. Another characteristic marking the transition from traditional
to modern education has been the trend from the sacral to the secular, from the
humanistic and classical to the scientific. This secularizing tendency has taken two
major forms. One has been the gradual laicizing of control, as the principal bodies that
authorize and support modern education have shifted from the hands of church,
voluntary, and private bodies to governmental authorities. To be sure, while church
and state were allies, the education they sponsored was both governmentally con-
trolled and religiously permeated. But the overall trend has been toward separation of
the churches from the states with the balance of educational power moving to the
states, even where religious bodies remained in local charge of schools.
The other major secularizing trend pertains to the content of subjects and
methods of teaching in organized educational institutions: the curriculum has increas-
ingly made way for scientific materials based upon rational, logical, and experimental
methods of inquiry rather than upon the fideistic authority of revealed religious faith
or classical wisdom literature.40 The term scientific, of course, refers not only to the
subject matter of the physical and biological sciences but also to the social and
psychological sciences; it has modified the literary, linguistic, artistic, and humanistic
studies as well.
Practical and Professional As education has become more available and more secular
it has become increasingly technical and practical, i.e., the effort has been made to
concentrate on the application of knowledge to the physical, economic, and social
conditions of life. This has most often taken the form of subjects and institutions that
stress direct preparation for occupational work. It has ranged from the most intensive
and highly intellectual academic training for a career in the learned professions to very
specialized and narrow training for specific crafts and trades that depend largely on
mechanical skills. A modern system of education in contrast to a traditional education
has embraced preparation for a wider and wider range of occupational tasks, until the
formal educational system offers vocational training for virtually all skills required in
the society, whether this is done in complex, comprehensive educational institutions
or in narrowly specialized ones.
Much argument has been spilled over the steady encroachment of crass practical
and vocational motives upon the sanctum of academic learning. This has been a steady
drumbeat of debate ever since the quarrels between the Ancients and the Modems of
the seventeenth century. But the fact is that modern education has come to embrace
much of the technical and vocational training that in a traditional system was relegated
to apprenticeship systems. Part of this development is due to the social demands
arising from the increasingly complex character of modem, large-scale industrial
Recall that Elder defines modernity as corresponding to secular education. (See p. 298)